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PROSPECTS OF THE WOOL MARKET. 


S. B. RockweEtt, of Vermont, who has been travel- 
ing of late years, extensively in the west and else- 
where in the sheep interest, gives his impressions of 
wool and wool buyers in the last No. of the Wool 
Grower, from which we make the following extracts: 

“Last year they managed their game in this wise. 
As early as February, they foresaw arise in American 
wools, and ere the farmer got wind of it, they stole 
the march of him, and bought up his wools at a low 
figure,—then returned east, sat down and counted 
their spoils. This year the scene must be changed, 
and different actors introduced into the play. The 
stage is broad, and the tragedy an eventful one, and 
full of thrilling interest to the parties. As this farce 
will occupy some two months, it is high time to com- 
mence. Accordingly the curtains are drawn, and Mr. 
“Say So” appears as the principal actor in the first 
scene. He is an experienced actor, and is already 
winning golden opinions from the eager crowd assem- 
bled to witness the play. He is assisted by his father, 
Mr. “They Say So,” and the rapidity with which 
these two mountebanks make converts to their jug- 
gleries, is quite pitiful, yet nevertheless amusing. The 
first scene will continue for some weeks, and will be 
succeeded by another, quite different. The 2d scene 
will be one of silence; it will be short, a little longer 
however, than the one mentioned by the author of the 
Apocalypse, in his rapturous visions. After this the 
3d scene will open and a few actors appear, termed 
“ feelers.” Their business will be to take soundings, 
and ascertain how large a portion have been gulled by 
the delusions of the two first scenes. The 4th soene 
will consist of a class of actors who descended from 
the ancient stoics. They will appear very indifferent 
—* Only have a small order,”—* Can buy only a few 
thousand tbs.,” and end off by saying, that ‘“ Now is 
the only chance, as wool cannot be much called for, and 
will scareely sell at any price!” By this time the trap 
is well set, and the bait smells rank in the nostrils of 
the majority of wool growers, and now naught remains 
but to wait until the farmer is some pushed for money, 
and half compelled to sell at any sacrifice, and the 
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curtains rise, and a horde of agents now act the 5th 
scene in the drama, viz., take the wool from the pro- 
ducer at their own prices, and leave them to become 
dupes again, as soon as they have fairly got able to 
run into another pitfall, a twelve-month afterwards. 

In the January number of the Wool Grower, we 
published an array of statistical facts which are incon- 
trovertible, and which argue that wool cannot be worth 
any less this, than last year. We would not hold out 
false colors, nor knowingly mislead any man on a 
question of so much importance- But in the name of 
justice and reason we ask, why should not good Meri- 
no wool bring from 55 to 60 cents? It will if the 
grower will hold it at these figures and sternly de- 
mand it. When wheat is worth $2 4 bushel, corn 
$1, oats 50 cts., and beef from $8 to $9 # hundred, 
we candidly think that wool should bring the figures 
above named. 


Let the grower remember, that our manufacturers 
need 71,000,000 tbs., to supply their machinery yearly, 
and that this amount fails to supply one-half of the 
amount called for by our yearly consumption. Of this 
71,000,000 tbs. of wool we only grow 53,000,000 tbs. 
Hence it is seen that we grow only three-fourths of 
what we manufacture, and only one-third of what we 
consume. The entire production of all the wool pro- 
ducing regions of the globe, now amounts to a defici- 
ency, without a resort to cotton and old rags. The 
higher prices now paid for labor, in England, France, 
and Germany, in consequence of the emigration to 
Australia and America, has caused a rise in their 
woolen fabrics, and hence must tend to favor the price 
of the raw material everywhere. It is now generally 
admitted that these nations have not any old unex- 
hausted stocks of goods, and but a slight surplus of 
new. We have nothing to fear, but much to hope 
from that quarter. Our manufacturers have barely 
sufficient to last them until the new clip is ready for 
them. 

Any depression that may have occurred in the prices 
of wools, during the fall and winter months, was at- 
tributable to the stringency of the money market, ra- 
ther than to a fall in the staple. In consequence of 
the fearful mania of building thousands of miles of 
railroad, upon paper credit, the more prudent bankers 
deemed it best to restrict their issues and cal] in their 
loans. This was followed by others, and the general 
consequence was a scarcity of money. This for a 
time affected prices, but it was a wholesome and need- 
ed restraint, and should be so considered. The result 
will prove, that when the wool clip is thrown upon the 
market, our banks being in a sound and healthy con- 
dition, will be ready to furnish ample means to gather 
up this large item—the product of American industry 
at a cost of some $25,000,000. This we confidently 
predict will be the ease, if wool growers do not suffer 
themselves to be duped by these hocus-pocus opera- 
tors.” 
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ESSENTIAL FOOD FOR PLANTS. | rows and head-lands. If a few red leaves of = de- 
Nitrogen must beyond all question be considered the | ®°T!Ption are put into a tumbler with water, ands tea- p 
most ne sarin annem in all cubdiinost employed as_ spoonful of hartshorn poured on in addition, a change 5 
manure; inasmuch as it more especially imparts to| of color will soon become evident; and in a few min- 
manure its so-called “driving” or “ forcing power,” | Utes the leaves will have become dark-green. It is 
It is necessary to plants, above all, in their earliest_| the ammonia of the hartshorn which converts the 
periods of growth, because it is at this time that they | hungry red color into satisfied green; for water alone 
assume the type of their whole later development. If) produces no sech change, and except this (and =— 
at this stage of their life they can make a vigorous nia) no constituent elements are present in the harts- 
start, then their stalks and leaves are from the first horn. The same alteration will be manifested if a 
larger and stronger, and are subsequently able to put quart of water to which one tablespoonful of this fluid 
forth more blossom and seed. On the other hand, if (or one quarter of an ounce of any ammoniacal salt) 
plants are destitute of this means of nourishment du-| has been added, or, again, a quantity of putrid drain- 
ring the first periods of their development, they remain ings, or a weak solution of guano, is poured upon 
stunted and weak, and the poor spring can only be those patches of ground where the red leaves in ques- 
followed by a poor autumn. The action of nitrogen tion are produced. _ These experiments show very 
extends no less to the strictly vegetable portions of plainly what is wanting to the soil; the farmer says it 
the plant, than to its seed; it is equally essential to\® destitute of power, and the chemist might add, this 
the vigorous cultivation of both. It follows, indeed, power in the —_ before peony called cmemens. 
from our previous statements respecting the constitu- Another experiment is the following: if the tuber 
ent elements of the seed and straw of rye and peas, of the hyacinth is wrapped around with a few thin 
that the latter when compared with the former is poor horn-shavings, and put into the earth by the side of 
in nitrogen. This, however, is just what might be another without this envelopment, a plant will grow 
expected; for the amount of nitrogen must be lessen- up from the former perhaps double the size produced 
ed in ripe straw, because a large part of it passes into| by the latter. In horn-shavings there are, except ni- 
the seeds, and is appropriated to their formation. | T°8°™ no fertilizing constituents of much importance; 
Hence the lower extremity of a straw culm is always| it must therefore be this substance to which the extra- 
poorer in nitrogen than the upper, and it would for| Tdinary increase in the growth of the hyacinth is 
this reason be more consistent with the end proposed | properly due. In this experiment the forcing power 
to use the former as litter and the latter as fodder.|'° developed at a much later period than in that with 
The great abundance of nitrogen, as also of mineral the leaves of the rape or beet plant; because the ni- 
ingredients, which the table upon page 51 shows to trogen of the horn must be changed into ammonia, by 
be contained in the leaves of the beet before they putrefaction in the earth, before it can operate. The 
have attained to full maturity, accords entirely with | °*"° effect is produced when the hyacinth, or any 
this statement. = — a cog in — is a 
If, however, nitrogen is to be re with glue-water. In glue, likewise, there is no other 
nutans a the poh rebrand powerfully fertilizing ingredient than nitrogen; but 
tion and decay into ammonia (or nitric acid,) or, t this must be first set free by putrefaction, and for this 
speak more correctly, into ammoniacal salts (or nitric reason even here the effect does not immediately hap- 
acid salts). These combinations are very easily and | P°R: When, on the other hand, the glue-water = 
rapidly absorbed by plants; either by their roots, if the suffered first to become putrid, it operates more briskly; 
ammonia is found in the earth, or by their leaves, if it a fact which now needs no further explanation. 
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is contained in the air surrounding them. From this Grocumannr’s Chemical Fane entares. 
circumstance fresh bone-dust, undecayed animal ex- SPA 
crement, undecomposed urinous liquids, etc., operate pemabgriarareaeer = seemuechuenaeas 





far more slowly than when brought on to the field af-| The Editor of the Ohio Farmer was present at the 
ter having previously undergone putrefactive ferment-| late sale of sheep of Lapps & McGrew, and gives a 
ation. In the latter state they contain ammonia (pu-| table of sales and prices for each lot: Spanish ewes 
trid nitrogen) already formed, to which the plant can| S0ld for prices varying generally from $40 to $50; 
help itself at once; in the former case, this transfor-| choice animals higher; bucks $50 to $60, &c.; one 
mation of the azotized substances takes place in the| fine half Silesian sold for $88; buck lambs $20 and 
ground, and the plant must wait until it is in progress,| upwards. Most of the purchasers were from Jefferson 
before it obtains ammonia. If this conversion, which| #04 Harrison counties. Dr. Anprews, of Steuben- 
will be more fully explained in the fifth and sixth| Ville, bought some of the best. Mr. Brown says: 
chapters, is of long-protracted duration—as is the| “This sale of Sheep, belonging to Messrs. James 
case, for example, in very dry weather (from deficien-| D. & W. H. Ladd & James C. McGrew, took place 
cy of moisture,) or in very heavy soils (from deficien-| 28 advertised, at the residence of James D. Ladd, near 
cy of air,)—then it may happen that this manuring Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio, on the 26th ultimo. 
produces during the first year no effect whatsoever; | Had the weather not been rainy, the attendance of 
for if the favorable moment, that of most vigorous bidders would have been much greater, but as it was 
growth, has once gone by ina plant, the richest nour-| the number attracted by the fine flock was quite large. 
ishment can no longer render it assistance. The ex-| “The number of Sheep sold at auction was 59, of 
traordinarily repid operation and forcing power ob-| Which nine were sucking lambs. John McFadden, of 
served in manuring with guano, soot, gas-water, drain- | Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio, subsequently, purchased 
ings, or ammoniacal salts (sal-ammoniac, carbonate | °f W.-H. Ladd at private sale, an imported Silesian 
or sulphate of ammonia,) is thus explained at once;| ewe for $175. The result of this sale was most com- 
all these substances contain ammonia ready made. plimentary to the owners of these sheep. It was an 
That putrid nitrogen or ammonia really constitutes |¢xpetiment in Ohio, and proved entirely successful. 
the “forcing” element in guano and in other com-| Many of the sheep were bid off by the best judges in 
posts, the farmer may very readily convince himself| the State, while others purchased relying on the judg- 
by a few extremely simple experiments. A goodly | ment and integrity of the Messrs. Ladd.” 
number of plants with red leaves is often found in 


fields of rape or beet-root, chiefly in those places 
where the soil lacks power; for example, in the fur- 



















The world cannot do without great men, but great 
men are very troublesome to the world. 
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Se pena serene” 
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RE-INAUGURATION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Crystal Palace at New York, was re-opened 
and re-inaugurated on Thursday, the 4th inst. The 
New York Times says the occasion was all that could 
have been desired. The procession was enormous, 
but Architects, Artists, Inventors, Civil and Mechani- 
cal Engineers, &c., had a prominent place, and the 
music was fine. The prize ode, by Wittram Ross 
Wattace, was sung. Music had been adapted to it 
by Wittiam H. Fry. We think it would require 
= music to fit such an uncouth production as that 

e. 

{Bro. Reep should know that “ The Heroes of the 
Pen” do not coin their soul music in hundred dollar 
verses. The Prize Ode is quite tolerable, considering 
the mode of inspiration.—Eps. O. Cutt.] 

The great feature of the day was the speeches, and 
these were good, because the time of the speeches was 
limited, and they were of sheer necessity short. The 
following gentlemen spoke: P. T. Barnum, Rev. Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, Elihu Burritt, Rev. E. H. Chapin, 
Judge Campbell, Horace Greeley, Richard O’Gorman, 
Jun., Luther R. Marsh, Parke Godwin, and Rev. T. 
L. Cayler. Many good things, some very good things, 
were said, and a good deal, a leetle too much was heard 
of “ projects.” 

The Crystal Palace is now again an Institution. 
Admission is but twenty-five cents.— Cin. Com. 


-~26o-o——___. 


PEACE THE ALLY OF LABOR. 
Prize Song for the Re-opening of the New York Crystal Palace, 
May 4, 1854. 


BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 

Lo! the transitory darkness 
From our Palace floats away; 

Lo! the glorious gems of Genius 
Glitter in the rising day. 


See again the mighty Nations 

Meet and clasp each other’s palms, 
And by Labor’s glowing altar 

Lift on high according psalms. 


Here behold the true Evangel! 
Not from War may Earth increase; 
God has stamped His shining Patent 
Only on the brow of Peace. 


Only by the arm of Labor, 
Swinging to Invention’s chime, 

Can the Nations build their Eden 
In the wilderness of Time. 


Nations! hear that mighty music 
Rolling through the mountain-bars— 
Planting deserts, bridging oceans, 
M the choral stars: 


Telling that our Crystal Palace 
Glorifies the joyous sod— 

Making Man, with Art and Nature, 
Worthy of the Builder—God! 


Nations! then rejoice that darkness 
From our Palace floats away, 

And the glowing gems of Genius 
Glitter in the light of day! 





Tue Aprit Syows.—Almost any body else could 
have said this as well as Mr. Wixuis, if they had only 
thought of it: 

“ We should have a crop of music this summer, if 
the sowing of dead birds would reproduce them, for 
they are scattered over the fields in great numbers— 
starved and frozen by the deep snow of a third week 
of April. We set the men to work and cleared a 
portion of our lawn to spread crumbs on a bit of bare 
ground for the singers of Idlewild, and it brought in 
such a troop of little mendicants as was curious to 
see. The snow still lies in spots, all over the hills, 
(April 26th,) to-day, but the grain looks brilliantly 

en beside it. The farmers say that the wheat was 

ot-bedded and forwarded considerably by the week’s 

covering from the air—Nature, like the Indian, finding 
warmth under a very cold blanket.”—Heme Journal. 
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ASHES FOR THE CurcULIO.—A correspondent of the 
Michigan Farmer, whose plums were destroyed by this 
insect, last spring when the buds were nicely started, 
sifted good strong ashes over the ground as far as the 
limbs extended nearly a quarter of an inch in depth, 
and just before a heavy rain, that the lye might leach 
into the earth. He had a very heavy lot of plums on 
all the trees so treated, while on those left unashed, 
though they blossomed full, the plums were all de- 
stroyed by the curculio. This single experiment, 
though not conclusive, is well worth repeating.—Ex. 

Macuine ror Cuttixe Corn Starxs.—J. 8. Burn- 
ham, of West Jefferson, Ohio, has applied for a patent 
on an improved machine for Harvesting corn stalks. 
The machine has an oblique self-adjusting platform 
with cutting edges, the cutters being made to cut up- 
wards in a slanting direction with great ease. There 
are horizontal collecting reels on the machine, the 
arms of which are elastic and combined peculiarly 
with guards and fenders to bring the stalks into a 
proper position to be cut, to prevent them after being 
cut from falling crosswise the machine, and also to 
hold them until a sufficient quantity is cut to form a 
bunch.—Scientific American. 











Smut Macuixe.—J. D. Bedwell, of Uhricksville, 
Ohio, has made an improvement on smut machines, 
for which he has taken measures to secure a patent. 
The improvement consists in the employment of a 
blast trunk arranged in a peculiar manner, and also a 
stationary and revolving cylinder, having vertical me- 
tal bars overlaping one another, which give them a 
corrugated surface, and st the same time allow the 
current of air to pass through them, for the more per- 
fect separation of the smut, &c., from the pure grain. 

[ Scientific American. 


THE SPRINGFIELD CATTLE SHOW. 


The 25th, 26th, and 27th days of October next, have been 
fixed by the United States Agricultural Society for holding its 
first CattLe ConvENTION, in the “<a of Springfield, Clark 
county, Ohio. Six thousand dollars will be distributed in pre- 
miums for the best stock of the various breeds of Cattle sub- 
ject to competition without territorial limit. 

The Executive Committee of the United States Agricultural 
Society have been careful to select a time that will not, so far 
as they are aware, conflict with any of the State Fairs or other 
meetings of general interest ; and after due deliberation have 
selected this place as the most eligible for holding the Cattle 
Fair. Springfeld is centrally located as the cattle re- 
gion; it is most convenient of access by railroad from almost 
every point of the compass. The means for accommodating, 
at very moderate charges, a large number of persons, are am- 
ple. Private houses will be opened for the reception of 

uests. There are also eighteen cities and towns within reach 
by an hour’s ride on the railroads, on which extra trains will 
be placed to accommodate such as wish to go elsewhere for 
lodgings. 

About twenty acres of ground have been enclosed, and more 
than three hundred stalls will be prepared for the shelter of 
cattle during the Covention. It is expected that very liberal 
arrangements will be madé by all the railroad companies, both 
for the transportation of cattle and the conveyance of passen- 
gers to and from the Fair. 

J. T. Warper, 


C. M. Crarx, 
CHANDLER Rosstys, 
Local Executive Committee. 
Springfield, Clark Co,, O., May, 1854. 








Scarcity or Common Sense.—Barnes, formerly 
editor of the London Times, said to Tuomas Moore, 
that the great deficiency he found among his writers, 
was not talent, but commonsense. Not one of them, 
he said, could be trusted to write often or long on the 
same subject, as they were sure to get bewildered 
with it, and he included himself in the remark.— Ex. 


Certain books are written, not to instruct you, but 
to let you know that the author knew something. 
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THE STORM—PROSPECTS IN SOUTHERN OHIO. 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris:—We were visited on 
Friday morning, April 28, with a severe snow storm, 
accompanied with a real north-easter, which continu- 
ed through the day and succeeding night. On Satur- 
day morning the earth was covered with snow an inch 
or two deep. Most of the forest and fruit trees in full 
foliage. Early sowed wheat from 2 to 3 feet high, 
my wheat nearly ready to head, lying prostrate under 
the snow. Rhubarb stems 17 inches in length and 7 
inches in diameter, with leaves over 5 feet in circum- 
ference. Early purple Guigne cherries % grown, 
peaches and pears as large as peas, May Queen apples 
as large as robin’s eggs, all of which were completely 
enveloped in ice and snow. The unusual luxuriance 
of the green verdure, both of field and forest, forced 
forward by the preceding hot weather, peeping out 
from beneath its beautiful snow-white mantle, and the 
lumps of ice hanging on every leaf and fruit and 
flower, presented a contrast seldom witnessed. 

The full-blown rose, honeysuckle, snowball and 
sweet-scented, shrub, &c., and a small field of corn I 
beheld in the midst of the snow storm, the plants from 
3 to 5 inches high, looked as if they had come before 
they were sent for, or had made a premature advent 
into an unfriendly world. My experience is that late 
vernal snows have a powerful tendency to promote the 
growth of vegetation, and to protect fruits, &c., from 
being killed by frost. 

I am sorry to see very many beautiful little summer 
bird perishing with cold and hunger. I observed nu- 
merous swallows dead and dying about the barn, both 
barn swallows and republicans. 

The weather is still cool, with one or two slight 
frosts not sufficient to kill fruit,—scorched the beans 
and tomatos alittle. Wheat is badly injured on all of 
our tenacious clay lands not thoroughly drained, late 
sowed especially. Pears, peaches and cherries were 
mostly killed by frosts a month or 6 weeks ago. We 
have a sprinkle of peaches, however—sorts that pro- 
duce large flowers escape much the best as usual. 
What a pity so few of our finer sorts have large flow- 
ers; not more than one out of 20 or 25, and nearly all 
inferior sorts have large flowers. 

Yours most respectfully, H. N. Grixert. 

Quaker Bottom, May 8, 1854. 


Norr.—Our correspondent’s residence is it Lat. 38° 30’, in 
the southern bend of the Ohio, and over 100 miles south of the 
line of Columbus.—Eps. O. Cutt. 


SWEET POTATO CULTURE. 


The Soil for this crop should be of a warm, sandy 
or gravelly nature—rich, deep, and mellow, rather dry 
than moist. We have known many failures of late, 
from attempting to grow this crop on clayey, or moist 
soils. Except in very dry or warm seasons, the crop 
is sure to suffer by an overgrowth of vines, with wa- 
tery tubers, on such lands. 

Preparation of the soil is of much importance, es- 
pecially if not already deep and mellow. Let it be 
plowed early and thoroughly pulverized, adding some 
well rotted manure, if not in good heart—but heavy 
manuring is not advisable. About the last of May, 
or during the first half of June, when the sprouts or 
plants are nearly ready, plow the ground into ridges, 
say 4 feet apart, and 12 to 15 inches high; or if pre- 
ferred, into squares or hills 3 feet apart each way, the 
centers a foot or more in height, to be finished off with 
a hoe. 

The mode of planting described by one of our cor- 
respondents several years ago, is as good as we can 
give:—* Take a garden trowel, a stick, or any suita- 
ble article convenient, and form a trench in the top of 
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your ridge, to the depth desired, say four inches, where 
the sprouts are planted, then place the sprouts in the 
trench the desired distance apart, at the same time 
filling the trench about half full of earth around the 
plants, gently pressing it to prevent them from falling; 
then pour water in the trench (I use well water) un- 
til the earth is completely saturated, then fill the 
trench loosely with dry earth around the plants, and 
the work is done. 

“The philosophy of the matter appears to be this: 
the water settles the earth around the roots of the 
plants, affording them nourishment, and the filling of 
the trench with dry earth, on the top of the water, 
prevents evaporation, retaining it at the roots of the 
plants where needed, and prevents the earth from ba- 
king around them, a matter of much importance to 
their welfare.” 

Another successful grower of sweet potatos describes 
his mode of planting and after culture as follows:— 
“ Put two plants in a hill; if the hill is small, one is 
better than two. Set them four inches apart, and 
make the hill a little hollow, so as to hold a pint of 
water. Set the plant half its length in the ground; 
do not wait for rain in orderto plant. If the weather 
is dry, plant them in the evening and put a pint of 
water in each hill, the water should be as warm as 
rain water. It is better to plant in a dry time than 
when the ground is too wet, for when the ground be- 
comes dry it will bake and retard the growth of the 
plant. The plant may be planted in ridges, and when 
they are thus planted, put them ten inches apart. At 
the first plowing, scrape the weeds and grass from the 
hills and draw up but little dirt the first time you work 
them, for the hills will warm through better when 
small. Hill them up the last of July or the first of 
August. If the vines have grown across the furrows 
turn them to the opposite side of the hill, hoe the side 
left bare, then turn them back. Never wind the vines 
upon top of the hill, it will prevent the sun from warm- 
ing it as much as it requires to the full growth of the 
plant. The vines should not be cut off if they grow 
very rank. Pull them loose from the hill and drop 
them down again; this is to prevent the little sprouts 
from growing and encumbering the hill with a load of 
stringy potatos. 

“ Plant early and dig before the first frost. If the 
vines are frosted the potatos becomes watery and will 
not keep any length of time.” 





CINCINNATI HORSE MARKET. 


The following figures from the Commercial, set up 
the Cincinnati Horse Market to a rather eminent 
“ quotation”; which, if they are to be credited in full, 
show a pretty imposing institution, down in that set- 
tlement: 

“ Cincinnati is considered the most important as it 
is the largest horse market in the United States. Of 
course then it is the largest on this continent. Horses 
are gathered in to this point from Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsinand Iowa. They are sold 
according to size, blood, action, endurance, speed, 
beauty, &c., to New York city, to Georgia, Alabama, 
New Orleans, and to Mexico, the subjects of Santa 
Anna being our best customers for a class of stylish 
matched horses. A great many fine animals are 
brought to the city for sale by the farmers who raise 
them, but the bulk are brought in by dealers who make 
regular excursions through the States we have named, 
buy up all the horses offered, no matter what their 
condition so they are only sound and capable of being 
‘brought up’ by skillful care and management. A 
horse whose fine points are half concealed by ponder- 
ous harness and breechings, is frequently bought out 
of a Hoosier team for seventy-five or eighty dollars, 
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brought to a Cincinnati boarding stable and trained 
up to a two hundred dollar horse. Most frequently, 
however, horses are estimated at much nearer their 
true value by those who raise them. 

We have endeavored to ascertain the extent of 
trade, the number of horses sold in this market per 
annum, and are certain that the result will astonish 
those who are not acquainted with the market. There 
are in Cincinnati three horse auction establishments 
and four principal drovers’ and sale stables. The 
auctions are on Fifth street between Main and Syca- 
more; on Fifth, Sixth, and Vine, are proprietors of 
Drovers’ and Boarding Stables, where horses are sold 
at private sale every day in the year. 

During the last year the number of horses sold at 
auction stables named, was nine thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty. It is estimated by men familiar with 
the market, that an equal number are annually sold at 
the drovers’ stables and at private sales elsewhere in 
the city. This would give us an aggregate of nearly 
nineteen thousand horses annually sold in this market.” 


A BATTALION OF LADY LANCERS. 


We are informed that our City is to be visited on 
Tuesday next by three uniformed Companies of or- 
ganized and disciplined female Infantry (Lancers) 
from Pennsylvania and New Jersey, known as The 
Fairy Light Guard, commanded as a battalion by a 
masculine Colonel and Lieutenant Colonel, but the 
several companies will be officered throughout by la- 
dies, including captains on horseback. The battalion 
will be met at the Jersey City Ferry at 10 o’clock by 
a company of our National Guards, and escorted to 
the Park, where our fair visitors will give evidence of 
their proficiency in Military evolutions and exercises, 
repairing thence at an early hour to the Astor House 
for dinner, visiting the American Museum in the after- 
noon, and spending the evening at the Crystal Palace, 
whence they will take up their homeward march. 

We are assured that the “Fairy Light Guard” is 
composed of some of the best educated and most es- 
timable young ladies of Patterson and Elizabethtown, 
N. J., and of Harrisburg, Pa.—all between 14 and 18 
years of age—a daughter of a late Governor of New 
Jersey being among them. The only comment that 
we care at this time to make is, that while the North 
and North-West have the reputation of originating 
and impelling all the “ Woman’s Rights movements” 
of this remarkably progressive age, our more souther- 
ly neighbors, who make no figure in the Conventions 
of “the strong minded,” appear in this instance to 
have shot decidedly ahead of all competition.—/. Y. 
Tribune 





Remarxs.—Our Colonel Editor of the Ohio Culti- 
vator, who has been so diligent in promoting female 
equestrianism in the West, these last few years, can 
bring into the field more side saddles with Fairy Light 
Guards in them, than all these female infantry put 
together, with this difference, that these do not prove 
so much of a hoax as the troop which did not come to 
Gotham. The Tribune man is behind the times. 

Eps. O. Cutt. 


Kentucky Stocx SaLes.—A correspondent of the 
Louisville Courier, reports the stock sales on last Court 
day, May Ist, at Paris, Bourbon county, as follows: 

“The present has been rather more than an aver- 
age county court in the number of stock and persons 
present. The live stock in attendance was valued at 
from $150,000 to $175,000, including about 2,000 
mules. Many of these were from Missouri and other 
distant points. There were also horses from Ohio and 
Indiana; hogs from Massachusetts, and cattle from the 
barrens of Green river, driven here to be grazed upon 
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the beautiful blue grass pastures that now carpet our 
woodland pastures and cleared slopes. 

“ Prices, as at the last court, were not so well sus- 
tained, nor sales so brisk; and consequently some lots 
were bidin. Mules, two years old, went at $138, 
$110, and $80; yearlings $100, $70; sucklings, pri- 
vately, at $80, $60, and $40. Cattle at $36, $25, and 
$15. A large lot of Suffolk hogs and pigs direct from 
Massachusetts, were sold at auction by the head at 
$150, $140, $120, $100, &c. This was the finest sale 
of hogs ever known.” 

ona +*2ece mad 

Beer 1s New York Market.—Notwithstanding we 
have 2,716 Cattle in the yard to-day against 1,548 this 
day week, there is no reduction in the price, but on 
the contrary we have felt constrained to advance our 
quotations beyond what they were last week, as we 
were unwilling to put the figures up as high as the 
sales would have borne us out, because the advance 
was owing to the detention of cattle by the storm; but 
to-day we have a good supply and the very finest 
weather, and still the highest average price per pound 
upon all the cattle in market that we have ever seen. 
Not a hoof sold to-day for less than ten cents a pound, 
and several droves went straight through at eleven 
cents, while a great many fine beeves sold without 
dispute at 114c., and some for 12c. We estimate the 
average weight of all the cattle in market to-day at 
74 cwt., and the average price at 10$c. This will 
give us a total of one million nine hundred and one 
thousand two hundred pounds of beef, selling for $232,- 
740. Calculating the cattle at $80 a head, which we 
are satisfied is below the average, and we have $217,- 
280 as the total value. 

It will be seen by the average we have given as the 
weight that the cattle are unusually good. There 
were some scrubs, but the proportion is very small. 
Butchers were reluctant to supply themselves at the 
prices, and as a matter of course full weights, at 
which the brokers held the cattle to-day, but they were 
driven to the measure or to let their customers go 
somewhere else, for the supply of butchered beef was 
reduced lower on Saturday than at any time for six 
months. There were very few cattle for sale on 
Thursday, and 12c. was freely paid to meet the de- 
mand of Saturday, and still several retailers were 
quite unable to get enough to meet the demand. It 
is owing altogether to this state of things thd®ales 
were made to-day at such rates—rates that the poor 
of the City can ill afford to meet, yet they are only in 
proportion to other eatables. Potatos at $2.50 per 
bushel makes them 5c. a pound; and other vegetables 
are still dearer. So, after all, beef is not the dearest 
food that is eaten in this dear City.—W. Y. Tribune, 
(May 19.) 


* 





CaTTLe FoR Catirornia.—The number of cattle 
crossing the river at this place within the last month, 
from the different counties in the south-west, en route 
for California, is variously estimated at from five to 
six thousand.— Osceola (Iowa) Independent. 

Large parties of California cattle drovers have been 
leaving our vicinity during the past week, while sev- 
eral large herds are still being collected for the same 
destination, to leave during the week. We suppose 
from a rough calculation, that over 3,000 head of cat- 
tle will have been driven from the counties of Craw- 
ford, Sabastian and Scott, by the time the last drove 
leaves this season. We learn that large droves are 
also being sent from other frontier counties and the 
Cherokee Nation. Capt. Denckla, at Port Gibson, 
will leave with about 1,800 head.— Van Buren ( Ark.) 


Intelligencer. 








Undeserved popularity is the prelude to contempt. 
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There is an imperative necessity, in the present 
condition of our agricultural affairs, for the more ex- 
tensive introduction of farm implements. The great 
demand for laborers upon the public works has mate- 
rially drawn upon the supply for farm purposes, and 
the spirit of emigration and adventure has taken off 
many others, and in most cases, those best able to 
perform field service. And now if we expect to cul- 
tivate these broad acres we must invoke the aid of 
horse flesh, and wood and iron. 

We have several times given a general view of the 
operation of harvesting machines, more particularly at 
the two public trials under directions of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Changes and additions are 
still being made in this department which renders it 
desirable that the public should be kept advised any of 
real improvement that takes place for their benefit. 
We mean to be understood, that in our opinion, not 
every change or addition is a substantial improvement. 
Weshave watched the operations of harvesters very 
closely, and being not entirely ignorant of the princi- 
ples or practice of Mechanics, shall give our impres- 
sions without hesitation. 


The Editor of the Scientific American, in a general 
review of this subject in his paper of November 12th, 
1853, insists that a perfect machine should “mow, 
reap, and rake.” Our own experience and observa- 
tion have led us to the opposite conclusion: of all the 
combined and convertible machines now before the 
public, we would not select one for our own use. 

The cutting apparatus for grain and grass must of 
necessity be dissimilar, and when it is attempted to 
accommodate the knife or sickle to both purposes, it is 
injured for both, doing its work for either less satisfac- 
torily than if intended for only one. This is a diffi- 
culty that no mechanical ingenuity can overcome—it 
is as fixed as the nature of the material to be operated 
upon: for as long as grass will grow fine and thickly 
together, and will get wet and tangled, we must use a 
different kind of cutting instrument than will be re- 
quired to cut easily among the upright, brittle, and 
- en eee A scattering stalks ofripegrain. Besides, 
the parts and proportions of the machines required for 
the different operations, are serious objections to the 
complication. 

Thus much on the principles of cutting. The self 
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Ketcuum’s Improve Mower. 


first, they will not operate so as to produce sheaves of 
equal size, in grain of different density; and second, 
they add so much to the complication of the machine, 
that common farmers cannot well keep it in good or- 
der. They require a simple, compact, well construct- 
ed implement, adapted to the rough and tumble of ev- 
ery day business, and not one which needs to be fol- 
lowed by a wheelwright and blacksmith, wherever it 
es. 

. Ketcuum’s Mowinc Macune, figured at the head of 
this chapter, has the desirable qualities of simplicity, 
durability, and efficiency. The cutting bar is nearly 
on a line with the driving-wheel, upon which the 
whole machine balances, under ordinary draft. The 
pole is attached inside of the driving-wheel, to coun- 
terbalance side draft from the cutting bar. 

T. D. Burratt, of Geneva, N. Y., has constructed 
a mower, in many respects similar in principle to 
Ketcuum’s—simple, strong and compact, and which 
we expect to see succeed, if he has the means of get- 
ting it in the field. We learn that it will not be ready 
for the western trade this season. 

Forsusn’s Mower, is also much in the same fash- 
ion as these two, but being a convertible machine, has 
appendages which they have not. This we have ne- 
ver seen in operation, but from the shape of the knives 
we judge it will cut grain better than grass. It has 
an excellently formed guard finger, to prenent clog- 
ging, and as the Manufacturers have taken measures 
to have it on sale at several places in the west this 
season, we shall be glad to learn of its success. 





Manny’s Macuine, when used as a mower, has the 
platform removed, as shown in the centre of the cut, 
above; otherwise it is the same as used for reaping. 
The knives are sickle edged and we have seen it work 
successfully in almost every kind of grass. It will be 


raking attachments are objectionable for two reasons; | seen that the cutting bar is suspended by frame and 
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coupling pole, between the two sets of wheels, so 
that no part of the machine drags upon the ground; 
and the cutting bar can be elevated or depressed at 
will. In the hands of good skillful workmen, this 
machine will perform well; the main objection to itas 
a mower, simply, is its cumbrous form. 





Emery’s Mower is much upon the same principle, 


with less of the rear frame work. This latter ma-| 


chine has not yet been put in the market, and we pre- 


sume will not be before the public the coming harvest. | 


Hussey’s Mower, as manufactured by Minturn, 
Aten & Co.,of Urbana, is also an effective machine. | 
This is the pioneer in the way of V-shaped knives, as | 
McCormicx’s is in that of the obtuse sickle edge. | 
The cutting bar is nearly on a line with the driving- | 
wheel, which gives it a compact form; and the work- | 
manship of those made at Urbana may be relied on. 

S. P. Castres, of Urbana, has a light and cheap) 
machine, which cuts by pairs of acute V-shaped | 
knives, reciprocating upon each other; in clean, open | 
grass it works rapidly, and with comparatively little | 
power. 

A. J. Purviance, of Warrenton, O., has a converti- | 
ble machine, which in former years has done good 
work at mowing. | 

Martin Hatianpack, of Albany, N. Y., has intro-| 
duced a new mowing machine, which on trial last) 
season promised very favorably. It is reported to be 
more simple in its arrangements than any yet out. 

There are several other machines which claim to 
be mowers as well as reapers, some of which may de- 
serve attention as such, but our object in this article 
has been to speak of such mowers within our observa- 
tion, as are within reach of our farmers, or are most 
likely to be presented for their consideration. More 








particular remarks on both mowers and reapers, will 
be found in our two preceding volumes, under date of | 
July 15th, of each year, in Reports upon the Spring- | 
field and Wooster Trials. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 


Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
May 1, 1854. 


(From the Seientific Ameriean.) 


Harvesters—Solomon Bell, of Marseilles, Ill.: I 
claim the pins in the sickle, or their equivalents in 
combination with the scores in the guards, or their 
equivalents, so constructed and operated as to remove 
the leaves and stalks, and prevent the guards from be- 


coming clogged, so as to obstruct the motion of the 
sickle. 


Grass Harvesters.—Martin Hallenbeck, of Alba- 
ny, N. Y.: I claim the pecular construction of the 
fingers, as shown, viz.: having ribs at the lower parts 
of the fingers and vertical slots passing through the 
fingers on each side of the ribs and inclined plates 
attached to the fingers and ledges at each side. The 








lates preventing the sickle from clogging, and the 
ges preventing the grass from being thrown out 
from the fingers by the action of the teeth. 
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Process ror Bieecuinc Firax.—J. A. Roth & Jo- 
seph Lea, of Philadelphia, Pa. Patented in England 
May 26, 1853: We claim the process of distributing 
the flax fiber or yarn upon combs, or equivalent devi- 
ces, and agitating the same when immersed in chem- 
ical bleaching solutions, as described. 

| Maize Harvesters—Wm. Lapham, executor of 
| Seneca, Lapham, dec., late of West Liberty, Ohio: I 
claim arranging and operating the reel, that is, hang- 
ing the reel on a frame working vertically in ways 
and supplied with suitable stops for receiving and dis- 
| charging at intervals the cut maize, as set forth. 

PREPARATION OF VEGETABLE Fisers.—By David A. 
Wells, of Cambridge, Mass.: First, aware that acids 

|have been used in the treatment of crude or unpre- 
pared vegetable fibers chiefly for the purpose of break- 
\ing up and mechanically separating the woody and 
gummy matters, I do not therefore claim any such 
process. 

But what I regard as my invention is removing col- 
oring and resinous matters from the cleaned and 
dressed flax, hemp, and other equivalent textile and 
fibrous material, designed to be spun, felted, &c., by 

means of weak acid of about 3° Beaume, as set forth. 

In combination with the above I also claim the 
employment of caustic alkalies, as specified, to obtain 
cellulose from vegetable substances for the manufac- 
ture of paper and for other purposes in combination 
with the use of alkaline earths, as specified, to pre- 
serve or restore the caustic state of the alkalies, as 
set forth. 

And finally, I claim in combination with the pro- 
cess for the separation of cellulose from vegetable 
substances subjecting the products thereof to the ac- 
tion of a solution of efflorescent salts, as specified. 

[Every improvement in the preparation of flax is of 
great importance to our country. We know that ma- 
ny plans and processes for effecting the easy and 
complete separation of the woody from the fibrous 
parts of flax, have been employed, and yet difficulties 
surround every one of them. Dr. Wells, the discov- 
erer of these new improvements, is a good chemist, 
and has deeply investigated this subject. The results 
set forth in his patent were only obtained after labor- 
ious researches and many experiments. We are con- 
fident that he has added something new and impor- 
tant to the chemistry of flax treatment, and we hope 
his invention will be the means of removing every 
difficulty which now lies in the path of preparing flax 
for spinning and weaving.—Eb. Scr. Amer. ] 


Ditcuinc Prow.—J. C. Tiffany, of Coxackie, N. 
Y.: I claim, first, one or more adjustable coulters or 
cutters, in combination witha permanent cou'ter, with 
one or more adjustable elevators, with a mold board or 
mold boards attached, as described. 

I do not claim any of the parts or devices enumer- 
ated, separately or alone, but in combination and in 
combination only. 

Second, I claim the flexible adjustable spreader for 
moving the earth from or returning it to the ditch as 
required, as described. 

Third, I claim the flexible adjustable spreader in 
combination with the plow, as set forth. 

Fourth, I claim the devices, substantially as descri- 
bed, or their equivalents, for changing the position of 
the rear end of the beam, in combination with the 
angular slot, and curved plate, as described. 


Guarp Fincers ron Harvesters.—W. F. Ketch- 
um, (Assignor to Rufus 8. agree of Buffalo, N.Y.: 
I claim molding and casting the blank for the tooth 
in the open form desoribed, (without a chill,) then 
mallifying, dressing up and bending them into the 
proper shape, as required. 
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pen ty COLUMBUS, MAY 15,1854. | 
Tue Weatuer.— The North-Easter which was 
blowing when our last went to press, wound up with 
a snow storm, but without any frost in this region, 
sufficient to injure the fruit, &c. We have since had 
about ten days of cool, dry weather, very favorable 
for plowing and planting corn, and the past few days 
have been warmer, with slight showers; so that, on 
the whole the season promises favorably for farmers, 
though the spring is backward. 


Fruit Prosrects are as favorable, on the whole, as 
we have ever seen in these parts. Peaches will be a 
light crop, but apples, pears, cherries, plums, and small 
fruits are set fur great abundance. We are gratified | 
to learn that there is prospect of a fair crop of peaches 
at Pomona Farm, and the owners are likely to reap a 
profitable harvest, while our citizens generally will be 
benefitted. 


Tue Wueat Crop looks well, generally, in this re- 
gion, especially on good land and where sown early. | 
In other parts of Ohio, and in other wheat States, the 
reports are also generally favorable. We may hope, 
therefore, that our country will again be blessed with 
plenty of this important staple, and have a large sur- 
plus to spare for countries that may need. It is re-| 
ported that in some of the best wheat districts of| 
France the crop is likely to prove a failure; but this 
rumor is perhaps premature. In England papers state’ 
that an unusual breadth of wheat was sown, at 
the crop looks well. The high prices of farm ce 
there, as here, have stimulated farmers to unusual, 
activity, and the prices of Jabor have materially ad-| 
vanced. 


IneLanp is fast being depopulated of its native in-| 
habitants by emigration, and their places in the farm- 
ing districts are filling up with English and Scotch 
farmers and laborers, who it is thought will greatly’ 
increase the productiveness of the island, by introdu-' 
cing more thorough and systematic modes of tillage. 


Scort’s Groxocic Britt, which was before the Leg- 
islature last winter, was at the close of the session 
postponed to the next meeting in 1856. Mr. Scorr 
had amended by substituting a new Bill, which propo- 
ses an annual expenditure of not exceeding $20,000. 
The Corps to consist of one Chief Geologist, and not 
more than three Assistant Geologists, one Zoologist, 
and one Botanist, to be appointed by the Governor, 
with fixed salaries. 


Tue Country Premium Lists, are coming in very 
much improved, in our view, this season. We feel 
specially complimented by the lists for Montgomery, 
Seneca, Hardin, Trumbull, Western Virginia and others | 
which we cannot call to mind. From present indica- 
tions there is to be no falling off of interest this year. ' 

A Great Ectirse or THE Sux! is advertised to come! 
off in this region on the afternoon of Friday, the 26th 
of May inst. We intend to goif the weather is fair. | 
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Tue Frankuin County AcricutturaL Socrety.— 
Held its annual meeting in this city on the 29th ult., 
and notwithstanding a severe storm, there was a large 
number of the best farmers in the county in attend- 
ance, and the proceedings gave evidence of a growing 
interest in the cause. S. Brusn, Esq., the late Presi- 





dent, delivered a stirring valedictory address, which 


was ordered to be published for circulation throughout 


‘the county. An election of officers resulted in the 


appointment of W. L. Miner, as President; J. W. 
Batpwin, Secretary; and Tuos. Moopre, Treasurer— 
with a good Board of Managers. The beautiful 
grounds of this Society, two miles east of the city, are 
now substantially improved and quite attractive to our 
citizens, as well as creditable to the Society. 


Tue Curcutio Remepy, claimed to have been dis- 
covered by Mr. Matuews, of Coshocton, it is announ- 
ced, will be thoroughly tested the present season, by 
a committee of the Boston Horticultural Society, and 
of several other Societies, and if their reports are fa- 
vorable, Mr. M. proposes to make the discovery known 
to the public, whenever he shall have received from 
horticultural societies or individuals such sum or re- 
ward “as he may think a sufficient remuneration for 
his trouble, in proportion to the importance or value 
of such remedy.” We should be pleased if Mr. M. 
would state something near the amount of reward that 
would satisfy him, so that we can judge how much our 
share would be. 


Terra Cutture Acatx.—The Wisconsin papers 
are giving note of the progress of Comstock with his 
celebrated ferra culture lectures. Well, there is mo- 
ney to be made by them, and the Professor is lining 
his pockets nicely, among the green fields of 
Wisconsin! 


Catatocues of L. G. Morris’ stock of Short horns, 
North Devons, South Down sheep, Suffolk, Essex and 
Berkshire swine, and thorough-bred Horse stock, which 
have been advertised for private sale, in this paper, 
have been received for distribution from this office. 





Sa.e or Inumors Lanps.—The Messrs. Nerr, of 
Cincinnati, and others, propose to sell a large number 
of tracts of choice timbered land ia Coles county, IIl., 
at public sale, on the 21st of next month, at the court 
house at Charleston, Ill. See advertisement in our 
next paper. 


Mr. M. L. Sutturvant has a number of hands em- 
ployed sowing Osage orange seed, of which he de- 
signs putting in 20 bushels, on a piece of bottom land 
near this city, with a view to removing the plants to 
Illinois next year. If the seed does moderately well, 
it will produce two million plants, which at 25 plants 
to the rod, will set two hundred and fifty miles of hedge! 
Enough for a commencement on one farm, we should 
judge. 


Tue Crops Sourn.—Our Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Georgia exchanges all speak of the great damage done 
to the growing crops of cotton and corn by the late 
frosts. Some are of opinion that the damage is so 
great that the price of cotton ought to be advanced 1 
cent # tb. It has been more severe in North Alaba- 
ma than any other region.— Louisville Journal. 


LIST OF STATE FAIRS FOR 1854. 
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BELGIAN STOCK FOR MISSOURI. 


On the eve of adjournment, the Legislature adopted | Missouri is rapidly taking position among the stock 
aresolution to print 10,000 copies of the Ohio Agricul- growing States of the Union. The Mule raisers of 
tural Report for 1853. This is a much less number | Kentucky have for severa] years found it more profit- 
than has been heretofore printed, and will not go far able to rear their stock in this State than in their own, 
towards supplying the three hundred thousand work- | where lands have reached a very high figure. Our 
ing farmers of Ohio, after the usual number of copies | correspondents from Missouri speak very encouraging- 
have been pigeon holed by village politicians, who ly of a recent project for importing cattle and horses 
have no earthly use for them. \from Belgium. The cows from this country are rep- 

At the annual meeting of the Franklin County |resented as being well adapted for dairy purposes, and 
Agricultural Society, held in this city on the 29th of | when crossed with the Durham, as well suited for the 
April last, the following resolutions offered by Josern |shambles. It has been a great fault of our stock im- 
Sutiivant, Treasurer of the State Board, were unani- | porters, that too few females have been included. 
mously adopted: | This is especially true of the attempts to introduce a 

Resolved, That agriculture is such a predominating strain of large draft horses, by bringing stallions only. 
interest in this State as to bear the great burthen of ‘The heavy Norman stallions are not suited to breed 
taxation, and therefore ought to be encouraged and \to our narrow, log-legged mares. If the importers 
fostered by every legitimate means. We regret that | would also bring over a proportion of good Flanders 
the Legislature has been so negligent of their duty in mares, there would be no difficulty in getting up a 
this respect as to refuse to print an adequate number style of horses for dray and other heavy draft purposes, 
of the last report of the State Board of Agriculture. that would give satisfaction. This would make a 
As tax paying citizens of Ohio, we believe the cost of capital pioneer stock for Missouri. We are glad to 
printing and distributing said report would be a wise |Jearn that the Belgian government are disposed to af- 
and profitable expenditure; and we respectfully de- | ford every facility to the company by instituting in- 
mand that hereafter it shall be printed in such num- | quiries at home and communicating information to the 
bers as will be somewhat commensurate with the great | agents. Good Flemish stallions can be boughtin the 
interest involved. |provinces of Brabant and Hainaut for $200 to $250, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, these |and choice mares for $150 to $175. 
reports should be distributed directly through the) 
county agricultural societies in proportion to their 
members. 


APPROPRIATION FOR THE StaTE Boarp.—The Legis- 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Tue Farmer’s Lanp Measurer, showing at one 


























lature made an appropriation of $3,000 for the use of | 


the State Board of Agriculture during the interim to 
1856, from the proceeds of money received for various 
licences, &c., and which has heretofore been devoted 
to this purpose. We understand this appropriation is 
for the usual expenses of the Board, without reference 
to the expense of printing the next Annual Report, 
which is expected to come in under the appropriation 
for printing purposes; and as there is to be no session 
of the Legislature next winter, there should be a con- 
siderable margin for discretion. 

Many of our friends and correspondents write as if 
they thought us connected with the State Board. We 
desire to say that we have no connection with that 
body, either in an official or pecuniary sense; neither 
do we own any printing material, but have all our 
printing done by contract. So that the Cultivator is 
entirely independent of every other connection but 
the interest of its readers, which must of necessity be 
the paramount interest of the Editors. This remark 
is made in no spirit of complaint, since personally we 
are on good terms with most of the present members 
of the Board, while as a body they carefully abstain 
from all recognition of us, as much as if we published 
the Hong Kong Gazeite, instead of the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor. Our only recourse is to the generous patronage 


of our rural population, who have thus far sustained | 


us very creditably. 


Morcan County.—A friend writes us from Morgan 
that the wheat crop promises well in that region. 


Peaches and cherries badly killed, but a good prospect | 


for apples and pears though the latter are not much 
cultivated, Since the trees have proved so short-lived. 
Our Frrenp James Jounnson, of Wayne county, so 
well known among the live Agriculturists of Central 
Ohio, has disposed of his implement store at Wooster, 
and gone to try his hand at farming near Toledo. 


Tue Frorist, Vol. 3, No. 4, is an excellent num- 
ber, and decorated with a large and finely colored en- 
graving; but the external appearance of the work is 
not creditable to Philadelphia publishers. 


|view the contents of any piece of land from dimen- 
sions taken in yards, with a set of useful agricultural 
tables, viz: Tables for manuring land, Planting dis- 
tances, Plowing, Overseers account of time, Corn in 
the crib, Span level, Bushel table, Measurement of 
live cattle. By James Pepper. Published in a neat 
pocket edition, by C, M. Saxton, N. Y., 144 pp. For 
sale by S. H. Burr, in the Journal Buildings, Colum- 


bus, where many other useful agricultural works may 
|be found. 


Tue Stupent begins a new volume this month. 
Our little folks vote it the best of its class, and we 


‘concur. 36 pages, monthly $1 a year. N. A. Caxk- 
Ins, 348 Broadway, N. Y. 


ALCOHOL AND THE ConsTITUTION OF Man.—Being a 
_popular scientific account of the chemical properties 
of alcohol, and its leading effects upon the human 
‘constitution. Illustrated by a colored chemical chart. 
By Epwarp L. Youmans. 142 pp.; 30c. Fowzers 
|& Wetis, New York. 

Tue Horticurturist for May, is rich as usual, in 
\articles of interest to the professional or amateur gar- 
dener or pomologist. The frontispiece consists of 
\nine varieties of strawberries, at the head of which is 
_Burr’s New Pine, and Ohio Mammoth, both originat- 
\ing in this city, and the former has become the most 
popular variety around Rochester, where it is exten- 
sively grown for market. 

We are glad to find that the Editor of the Horticul- 
turist is disposed to foster a taste for the poetry of 
horticulture and rural life among his readers, as well 
as impart to them lessons in the details of these arts, 
with which he is so pleasingly familiar. 

Transactions of the Rhode Island Society, for the 
Encouragement of Domestic Industry, 1853. Con- 
taining the usual statistics, and also the address of J. 
J. Mares, of N. J., in which he still persists in repeat- 
ing the bald falsehood, that the wheat crop of Ohio is 
not half as great per acre, as it was‘ wenty years ago. 

Tue Western Hort. Review deserves the hearty 
support of western horticulturists and pomologists. 
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| to tell whether an article is likely to be mischievous. 
It is no trifling matter for a farmer to have a season’s 
By the Local Press, we wish to be understood as labor or a piece of ground sacrificed to gratify the 
referring to those newspapers, political or otherwise, vanity of some inexperienced theorizer, who has the 
which are not expected to circulate to a great extent, | vanity to set up as editor. It is for this very reason 
beyond the limits of the county in which they are that we omit the publication of many agricultural ar- 
published. These papers are the great home levers ticles. We have lived long enough to know that ex- 
which shape and move the mass of local mind, and, perience is worth something; and to know also that 
being in close proximity to the great source of indi-| because we have a press at command, we are not ne- 
vidual life, may be called the district school masters of | cessarily qualified to instruct men who have been 
the age. | brought up to the plow or the dairy. A man must 
Many of the Editors of these sheets have been) learn to be a Farmer and a Dairyman, somewhere else 
raised in a printing office, with the diversified means! than in a printing office or a law office. We are al- 
of such institutions, for general information, until by | ways glad to publish what we know to be useful mat- 
industry or good luck they find themselves in posses- ter, but we cannot trust our judgment in matters that 
sion of an establishment, and the privilege of a pub-| we do not understand. But when any one has tried 
lic voice, through this most effective medium—The| an experiment and knows that it will succeed, we shall 
Press. It is not unusual to find such persons obliged be very happy if they will send us the result that we 
to perform the tripple work of editor, compositor and may give it for the general good.” 
pressman; which, with other calls of a business or| That is the kind of talk! Now farmers, write for 
domestic nature, leaves them small time for careful) your papers, write for us; but do not be in too much 
investigation of the many subjects of general or spe-| haste to parade the results of half tried experiments. 
cia) interest that claim their attention. Under this) The world has a right to know whatever is conducive 
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state of affairs it is not strange that they should often) 
be led astray by specious fallacies; and thus we have 
often been sorry to see very bald humbugs obtain a) 
wide and unrebuked circulation through the local press. | 

But we did not commence this article for the pur-| 
pose of offering any discouragement to this class af 
editors, to publish agricultural matter; on the contrary, 
it was to call their attention to the subject, and sug- | 
gest that their papers could be made the vehicles of | 
more profitable matter to their country readers, by | 
giving them more of industrial interest and less of| 
partizan politics. ‘There is no paper but what has in| 
the range of its circulation, many men and women of | 
sufficient practical knowledge to furnish facts and ex-| 
periences that will be beneficial to others, and our: 
brothers of the local press can hardly take a course | 
which will awaken so much home interest, a8 to draw | 
out these same persons as writers for their papers. It 
is not always every thing that comes from a great 
way off, that is most valuable; we often pick up some 
of our choicest bits of intelligence, from the experi- 
ence of some backwoods farmer, who has had the good | 
sense to write it out briefly and honestly for his county | 
paper. We can recall many obscure articles of this! 
kind, which we have gleaned from what some would | 
call a one horse paper, and by rigging them out witha’ 
new hat or pair of boots, seen them, after going out in 
the Cultivator, reproduced in hundreds of thousands of 
copies, to tell their homely truth all over the land. 
Yes! and be sent back again to our table from across 
the Atlantic. 

We know of many county papers which have a 
most valuable agricultural column—it should be a page 
rather—to which we always open with interest. With- 
out invidious distinction or a wish to undervalue any 
others, we may be permitted to cite the three papers 
of Ashtabula county as good examples of what we 
desire to see put in practice. The Telegraph, at Ash- 
tabula, has been a famous exponent of the cheese in- 
terest, (albeit the sub-editor did say mysterious things 
about this deponent on the subject of Ayrshires, for 
which we have harbored no ill blood.) The Reporter, 
at Conneaut, has exercised a commendable zeal in 
furthering the agricultural interest in his corner of the 
State, and Bro. Howe ts, of the Sentinel, at Jefferson, 
has shown his good will, and withal put forth a homi- 
ly, on the subject of which we are just now discours- 
ing, so pertinent and sensible that we give it a place 
here as part of this paper: 

“Tt is not the ability to write, or edit a common 
newspaper, that qualifies a man to edit a Farmer’s pa- 








per. He must understand farming, so as to be able 


Dna. 


to its good, and you have among you, enough of this 
latent knowledge which, if it was generally diffused, 
would add greatly to the commonwealth. 





BY A. H. ERNST, CINCINNATI. 

[No man in the Western country is better qualified 
to write about pears and pear culture than Mr. Ernst; 
and as his advice or opinions are based on his own 
experience and years of careful observation, much re- 
liance may be placed on his conclusions. In the 
Horticultural Review for the past month, is an essay 
by him, on the diseases of the pear tree, read before a 
recent meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural Socie- 
ty, from which we take the following extract.—Eps. ] 


“ Long observation has confirmed my judgment that 
that the disease [blight] is chargeable mainly to at- 
mospheric influences. he Great Creator has, in his 
wisdom, so ordered it, that the vegetation, soil, and 
climate of every part of the globe act in perfect har- 
mony, for the best development of the former. A de- 
parture from this state of nature is at the hazard of 
the health and longevity of the plant or tree, though 
this result does not invariably follow. The pear tree, 
as before observed, is not a native of this continent, 
but of a different hemisphere, where it grows to large 
size and great age, as other forest trees do. All in- 
telligent writers, so far as I know, are agreed that the 
improvement of the fruit has generally been at the 
expense of the hardiness and durability of the tree, 
(not a necessary consequence.) However, we find it 
so. We have imported an enfeebled race, and are 
exposing it to a new climate, the vicissitudes of which 
itis not fully capable of resisting. I care not for 
terms: whether you call it Frozen Sap blight, or Sun 
blight; whether the effect is produced by sudden and 
rapid changes of temperature, or an excessive summer 
sun. In either case, it is the destruction of the natu- 
ral functions of the tree, producing disease and death. 
The former is often tardy in its work, but the latter 
generally rapid and instantaneous. In the one case, 
it is brought to bear on the tree in a state of rest, 
when the sap-vessels are contracted, when their juices 
have been expended to form wood, which is imma- 
turely ripened. In the other case, when the sap-ves- 
sels are extended to their utmost capacity, to supply { 
the demands of a rapid and luxuriant growth; when 
this growth is in its most tender and delicate condi- 
tion, the scorching mid-day sun does the mischief; the 
sap, by its rays, is scalded and vitiated, a chemical 
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process of decomposition takes place, its poison is 
soon carried to and mixed with other portions of the 
tree, and the whole is often irretrievably lost in a few 
hours. The only remedy is, the moment that it is 
discovered on the limb, where this form of blight al- 
ways makes its appearance, to lop off until you come 
to the sound and healthy wood, and thus prevent its 
spreading. Do not stop to hunt insects, until you 
have performed this work, when you can do so leisurely. 

Sun blight, or Fire blight, is always most prevalent 
in a wet and hot summer. There has been but little 
the last three years, and we shall certainly have no 
frozen sap blight to complain of next summer. This 
is to be attributed to rather unusual dry summers du- 
ring this period; the wood having ripened we)l before 
winter set in, and the growth not so luxuriant as in 
wet seasons. 

As a remedy, or rather a preventive to the frozen 
sap blight, I would suggest the shortening in applica- 
tion, in September or October, to check the growth, 
and induce the maturing of the wood. This system 
is, perhaps, only applicable to dwarfs, as standards 
cannot well be reached. What is understood by 
shortening in, is to cut back the present year’s new 
shoots to the firm wood, say one-third or one-half of 
it, as the case may require, so that the sap remaining 
shall be expended in perfecting the wood which is left, 
and not be stimulated by the leaves on the ends of the 
shoots to continue growth. This system is also prac- 
ticed to force the tree into forming fruit spurs, and 
thus facilitate the production of fruit. Care must be 
observed in the time of performing this operation. It 
must not be so early in the season as to cause the 
bursting of the lateral buds, and thereby cause a more 
injurious growth than it is attempted to check. There 








need be very little risk in this; we must be governed 
by the state of the season. It is better a little late, | 
than too early; when the majority of the leaves on) 
the shoot are rigid and hard, is a suitable indication of | 
the proper time. 

Having said so much about the want of hardiness 
of the tree, it may be asked, how I account for the 
trees that are to be found up and down our land, 
which have withstood the winter’s storms and sum- 
mer’s heat from one to two hundred years? Before [ 
answer the question, allow me to offer them as stand- 
ing monuments against the exhaustion and insect the- 
ories. We have had some specimens in this vicinity 
—until the spirit of city improvements required their 
room, when the rude hand of the workman brought 
them low—whose existence was co-eval with the 
first impress of civilization; they remained sound, 
healthy, and fruitful to the last. Such specimens, it 
will be found, have all originated from seed, and always 
from a hardier stock than the varieties of more modern 
introduction. A friend has just given me the history 
of one in Guilford, Conn., which he says is over two 
hundred years old, measuring fifteen feet in circum- 
ference at five or six feet from the ground. It is now 
beginning to decay, but yields a considerable quantity 
of fruit. He says the fruit does not compare with the 
best now in cultivation, but when he was a boy, more 
than fifty years ago, it was considered very superior. 

It is to these hardy remains of ancient days, we 
must look for constitutions to hybridize with our finer 
sorts, say, if you please, the Seckel, which is as hardy 
as any of them, for a class of trees producing superior 
fruit, and, at the same time, such as we can trust out 
of doors.” 





A Goop Heirer.—I have a small cow, 2 years old 
last September, that made 12 lbs. 7 oz. butter in one 
week in April, 6 weeks after calving. She is half 
Durham, We only churned the cream. A. 8. 





Rural, Clermont County, Ohio, May, 1854. 
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“HER I LOVE.”—A MapriGa.. 


BY F. NICHOLS CROUCH. 


I knowe a lyttle hande; 

Tys ye softest yn the lande— 

Ande I feel yts pressure blande, 
Whyle I synge; 

Lylie whyte, and restynge nowe, 

Lyke a roseleafe on my browe, 

As a dove myght fanne my browe, 
Wyth yts wynge. 

Welle! I pryze all handes above— 

Thys dear hand of herre I love. 


I knowe a lyttle foote; 
Very cunninglye tys putte— 
Yn a dayntye lyttle boote, 
Where yt hydes— 
Lyke a shuttle yt ever fiyes 
Backe and forth before myne eyes, 
Weavynge inusyque for myne eyes, 
As yt glydes. 
Welle! I pryze, all feete above 
Thys deare foote of herre I love. 


I knowe a lyttle harte; 
Yt ys free from courtlye arte— 
Ande I owne yt every parte, 
Forre all tyme! 
Ever yt beates wythe musyque’s tone 
Ever an echo of myne owne, 
Ever keepynge wythe myne owne 
Holye tyme! 
Welle! I pryze, all hartes above 
Thys dear harte of herre I love. 





FRUIT ABOUT CINCINNATI. 

Messers. Epitors:—The prospect is good fora 
most abundant crop of fruit, cherries and peaches ex- 
cepted, and of the first there will be a good supply. 
My plum trees are already bending with their loads of 
fruit; and strange to say, only here and there the 
marks of the little Turks. I should not be surprised if 
all the discoveries for his destruction prove good this 
year, applied or not. The hard frost which destroyed 
our fruit three years ago, also destroyed the catterpil- 
lar in the embryo, since which time that pest of our 
orchards is hardly seen there. May not the drouth of 
last summer have produced the same effect on the lit- 
tle plague of the plum! We will see if the old say- 
ing holds good here, that “ it is an evil wind that blows 
no good.” Very respectfully, A. H. Ernst. 

Spring Garden, Cincinnati, May 5, 1854. 





Frencu Sueer in Favetre.—Last week we had a 
couple of hours with our old friend 8S. W. Jewett, of 
Vermont, one of the modern Jasons who went for 
“The Golden Fleece and brought the sheep along,” 
as Saxe has it. Mr. J. was taking a lot of fine 
French Merinos to A. R. Seymour, of Washington, 
Fayette county. The lot comprises 25 ewes and two 
bucks, a part of which were of this year’s importation, 
and a part were imported two yearsago. Shorthorns 
are not the only good steek sought for in the Scioto 
Valley. 

Surrotx anp Essex Pics.—Besides the choice pigs 
which Mr. Jewett brought with him from Europe this 
spring, he has come in possession of the Prince AL- 
BeRT stock at Marshfield, as we learn by a letter from 
Fietcuer Wesster. Thisstock is from that present- 
ed to the late Danrex Wesster, and which arrived in 
Boston on the day of his death. It is much like the 
Suffolk, but with reddish hair. Mr. Jewett has bar- 

ined to send a pair of pigs soon, to Mr. Moors, of 
vee, Warren county. 

Trumsutt County Stock.—We have been wont 
to cite old Trumbull as among the model counties for 
improved stock, and progress generally; and no coun- 
ty gets up bigger fairs. We notice that Sera A. 
Busnnett, of Hartford has bought the prize bull, 
“ Hubback,” of E. Attine, of Twinsburg, for $800. 
Mr. BusHnett has already some of the finest stock in 
that region, and he seems determined to keep up with 
the advance of the times. It is our purpose to lookin 
upon this county sometime before harvest. 
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LADIES’? DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 
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\the age, and nothing short of a steam engine or a great 
hose carried by electricity would answer her purpose. 
If you could have heard the mutter of her voice and 
seen the flash of her eye, you would have thought it 
CURE—ANSWER TO FIDELIA. thundered and lightened in good earnest, while she 
: pumped up such reservoirs of water and commenced 
Stimulated by the letter from Fivextia, published in ‘splashing it on. Whew! how it splashed over the 
another column, we have lately visited the “ Water | blue ceiling and down on the gray old carpets spread 
Cure Infirmary ” of W. Suerarp, near Columbus, as | out to dry! The wee ones all hid their heads, the 
we promised our readers. bugs got into small corners, and the flies clung to the 
This establishment is designed exclusively for wo- junderside of every dry old leaf that had escaped the 
men, and the treatment is not so purely the “ water (old lady’s vengeance. Down came the great buckets 
treatment” as we had supposed. Dr. S. has had sev- | fy]] of water, splash into the faces of such honest 
eral years’ experience, and thinks he can accomplish | folks as old Lily and Brindle and Blackberry, but she 
more with mild water treatment and careful regulation | never stopped to make an apology—not she. Onshe 
of the diet, air, and exercise of the patient, than with | careered, scrubbing with hailstones and rinsing and 
the more vigorous treatment common in such institu- splashing till full twelve o’clock at night. 
tions, and to which the female constitution is often | We expected to find things in strange disorder next 
unequal. " |morning, for we knew the upholsterers would have had 
This establishment is but in its infancy, and as Dr. | jittle time to put up hangings and nail down carpets. 
S. has practiced but about a year in our midst, we But the old lady was up before us, and when we look- 
have had small opportunities to judge of his ability, ed out, she had waked up the little folks and washed 
though we understand he has been quite successful in | their faces and hushed their crying, and a grand or- 
treating the score of patients already entrusted to his | chestra was in full blast all the time the children were 
care. , eating in the nursery. The little violets as they 
In cases of chronic diseases especially, we should | drank dew drops out of the perfumed cups winked at 
have more confidence in hydropathy applied under fa-| the robins and blue birds, and the blue bells sent 
vorable circumstances, than in any other system of saucy glances at the black birds as they piped a hoarse 
treatment with which we are acquainted. We think | chorus. 
Fipexia might be wise in addressing a letter to Dr.| The windows had already been curtained with pea 
W. Sueparp, Columbus, Ohio, detailing her symptoms, | green satin damask, and the softest kind of a sober 
and thus learn directly what prospects of recovery or | carpet was put down, it being understood that the lit- 
relief, this Institution would hold out, though a judi- \tle people were to use their spare time in embroider- 
cious attention to all the laws of health,—moderate | jng it in all sorts of fancy patterns. You see the good 
exercise out of doors, plain and nourishing food, good | dame believes in both industry and ornament. By and 
ventilation of rooms, a daily cold bath, and freedom | by we saw the old folks sit down to breakfast. There 
from harassing care, might accomplish as much at | were the trim old Miss Elms, all out in salmon-color- 
home. ed dresses and head gear, embroidered with delicate 
The great evil of water cure establishments gene- patterns of pale green, but they are great hands at 
rally, appears to arise from a lack of enough such | ornamental work, and before night they will have on 
places of resort, and as a consequence far too many | something much more elaborate. The Mr. Oaks are 
patients under one physician to admit of each one’s | out in light vests and gray overalls. The Willows in 
receiving enough of the physician’s and matron’s per- | green satin, are at work curtaining the windows, and 
sonal attentions. breezes and sunbeams act as upholsterers in general. 
Things have gone on finely so far. The amount of 
fancy work done would quite surprise some of our city 
ladies. Yes, and some of the people in the country 
too, who think it wicked to spend any time or means 
in ornamenting home. 


~ COLUMBUS WATER 
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LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER. 
Nature’s House Cleaning on the Prairies. 











Dame Nature had a grand house cleaning last Fri- 
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day. All the morning there was a great breeze made 
by the swing of her brooms and brushes, dusting 
down walls and sweeping old carpets, scattering the 
cobwebs and gossamers and removing all sorts of rub- 
bish preparatory to spring fitting up. 

Dear me! what a clatter! How the doors shut af- 
ter the old lady with a bang, whang and slam! How 
she hurried up the tardy breezes and sent the small 
fry of clouds scudding up aloft, furbishing and dusting, 
and getting all ready for a general scrubbing. 

The cradles in which the violets and anemones and 
blue bells and harebels had been gently rocking for 
the last month were fairly upset with the jar of the 
old lady’s steps, and the little blue eyes peeped open 


When shall we learn that love and beauty rank 
highest among the uses of outward means, and strive 
to emulate Nature in her profusion of home-made el- 
egance? H. M. T. C. 





PATIENCE. 

One of the great pre-requisites for the successful 
training of children, at home or in the school room, is 
Patience. Every teacher, whether the mother or an 
hireling, will find her labors made easy by the con- 
stant exercise of this cardinal virtue. If they “let 
patience have its perfect work ” in their own hearts, 
it will be visible in all their conduct and exert a salu- 
tary influence upon the minds of the young, in whose 
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in great surprise to find themselves so suddenly roused 
up. 

Was n’t there a hurrying to and fro among the birds 
in the forest, and great commotion generally among 


future well-being they feel a deep interest. 

There may be hours when perplexed with care and 
worn out with undue labor, the mother may feel the 
risings of impatience in her heart; but let her not 
the insect tribes? give way to this baneful emotion, but nip it in the bud 

They all evidently understood the old lady’s tricks | before its fruits become visible in acts of which she 
when she got aloft on the broomstick, and tried to get | may afterwards bitterly repent. Let no unkind word 
into some snug corner before she began dashing about | or hasty blow be given in anger, lest the remembrance 

i ckets and mop. of it should prove a poisoned arrow to their bleedin 

tat night she began to sprinkle the floorsand scrub | heart, when those loving eyes are closed in death,an 
the furniture very gently, but that would n’t satisfy | the head which nestles on her bosom is pillowed in 
her.energy at all. She had fairly caught the spirit ofthe grave. Children are won by kind words, but cross 















































looks and harsh tones, deter them from seeking our 
sympathy or giving us their confidence. The mother 
or teacher should regard the sports of chiidhood as a 
blessing, join in their innocent amusements, and draw 
from thence some useful lesson for their future con- 
sideration. They should learn to look up to her as a 
friend in whom they can confide, who will bear pa- 
tiently with their childish follies, and in kindness seek 
to improve whatever may be amiss in their manners 
or morals. 

But should they turn a deaf ear to her teachings, 
and scorn her instructions, seeming inclined to follow 
the evil promptings of a sinful and perverse heart, she 
has then need of a double portion of patience to sup- 
port her in this great trial, and enable her at last to 
“ overcome evil with good,” and bring them by the 
force of precept and example to walk in wisdom’s 
pleasant ways. Be kind, be firm and patient, and 
hope on till the desired result is obtained. 


We close by quoting the following beautiful lines 
of CoLERIDGE: 


“O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thy own heart let them first keep school; 

For as old Atlas on his brvad neck places 

Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it—so 

Do these up-bear the little world below 

Of Education, Patience, Love, and Hope. 

Methinks I see them grouped in seemly show 

The straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 

And robes that, touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend like snow embossed in snow. 


Oh! pe them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 
ove, too, will sink and die. 

But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive; 
And bending o’er with soul-inspiring eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies: 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtasked, at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting, does the work of both.” 


Cherry Valley, Ashtabula Co. C. R. Cees, 


THE CULTIVATOR WRITERS, 
And Inquiries about Hydropathy. 
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| when rightly managed, but there is so much quackery, 
|the suffering one knows not what method to take to 
\obtain relief. I also noticed that you spoke in favor- 
jable terms of Hydropathy, and knowing that you had 
| traveled a great deal, | thought you would be a suita- 
|ble person to apply to for information as to which of 
ithe many Water Cures you would recommend, or 
)whether any or not. Dear Mrs. B., if you can bestow 
information you will confer a favor on one poor suffer- 
er, and also receive her thanks. Yours truly, 
Sugartree Grove, Ohio. Fweia. 


aa 2 San 
TO MAKE ELDERBERRY JAM AND PIES. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam:—Being a constant reader of 
ouR Ohio Cultivator, and often much benefitted by the 
numerous essays and good recipes communicated by 
our numerous Aunts, Nieces and Cousins, I feel dis- 
, posed to add my mite, by informing Cousin Grace, of 
| Medina county, how to make Elderberry Jam. AndI 

do this the more readily as I think my method isa 
great improvement on the usual manner of using this 
valuable fruit. 

Take the fruit when fully ripe, and mash well. For 
| each quart of the mashed fruit, take one pint of su- 
| gar,—this should be melted over a slow fire and skim- 
med, then add the fruit—boil and stir briskly until 
|done. This when diluted makes the finest and health- 
|iest pies we can use, and I can assure our relatives 
that it goes far toward palliating the charge of sloven- 
ness often laid to our husbands for having their fence 
corners —— over hedge-like with this shrub. 
| ours affectionately, Mrs. R. N. Woops. 
Wayne County, April, 1854. 








PUTTING DOWN CARPETS. 


The foreign correspondent of the Newark Adverti- 
| ser, in writing from Florence, says: 

“Here iron rings are fastened in the floors when 
the carpets are laid, and they have large hooks in the 
| binding, for which these rings are eyes; so that there 
is no taking out and nailing in of tacks, and carpets 
are raised and laid as noiselessly and easily as bed- 
covers.” 

Here is the basis for a reform, here a panacea for 
bruised knees and aching backs. What a delightful 





Dear Mrs. Batenam:—For several years past your | spot must that be where tacking down carpets is not 


valuable paper has been a welcome visitor in our fam- | known, where house cleaning does not turn furniture 
ily. and by me it has been greeted as a “ dear old | upside down, in order to “ put things to rights,” where 
friend.” Many hours have I spent in perusing the no tack-hammers rap the nails off one’s fingers, and 
columns of both departments, for I always take a live- | knuckles are not skinless by stretching carpets. Who, 
ly interest in the improvements of the dairy and farm, that through fear or affection has semi-annually trod 
never thinking myself “out of my sphere” either. | the parlor, sitting-room and chamber, upon all fours, 
But the great source of interest to me is of course the | until vertigo in the head, and crick in the back, has 
Ladies’ Department. When I receive a new number | made him cry aloud, but will pull up stakes, and leave 
I am always eager to learn what Mrs. Barenam says, for the land where carpets have hooks and floors have 
| and also, who of its many gifted contributors have rings. Oh! Italy, Italy, land of beauteous sun-sets, 
again taken up the ever ready pen to add to our stores dark-eyed maidens, and tackless carpets!— Cleveland 
of knowledge. I am always glad to see articles from | Herald. 

the pens of Mrs. Gacr, and Mrs. Cutter, the dear 
“ Aunts;” though personally strangers to me, would 
yet meet a warm greeting, could I see them. 

Dear Mrs. B., I learned from your paper of Novem- 
ber last, that you had visited the Cleveland Water 
Cure; and that you did not speak in as favorable a 
terms of it as I could wish. You also spoke of visit- | talk about the establishment of an Agricultural Col- 
ing at some future time one located near Columbus, | lege in Ohio, he would suggest the propriety of hav- 
and reporting of it. I have never yet seen any ac- ing a Female Department for the purpose of instruct- 


count of it in the papers. Having been for several |ing young ladies in the art of housewifery. Nuva. 
years afflicted with a chronic disease, (Scrofula,) I 


[We suspect “Uncle Jim” is a poor, crusty old 
have sought a cure from many of the Drug Doctors, | bachelor, or else an unfortunafe benedict, whose “oth- 


but in vain; my relief was only temporary, till finally |er half” had not the benefit of a good mother’s teach- 
I thought it useless to try longer, and my condition at | ings.—Eb. } 

present is one where hope has nearly vanished. Iam 
a pretty strong believer in Hydropathic treatment, 


en 

Sequet To “Happiness anp Breap Makine.”— 
( Cult., p. 46.)—Uncle Jim says, Sour bread, scorched 
meat, and poorly cooked vegetables, are as annoying 
to the lady’s other half as to herself, and sometimes 
much more so. He also says, as there has been much 






























The present is the mould of the future. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER. 
Incidents of Travel—The Old Soldier and his Family. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam:—Availing myself of my pa- 
role from home duties, I accepted an earnest invitation | 
to visit this pleasant interior town, situated among) 
undulating prairies and scattered groves. | 

There is less of boisterous life here than among the | 
people of La Salle, but the town is far more attrac- | 
tive for a home. 

There is a fine school here for young ladies, under| 
the superintendance of Prof. Witkins, a man who| 


seems to have the true idea of education in his head, | 
and at heart the best interests of the immortal natures 
committed to his trust. 

The Methodist Central College is located here, and 
I had the pleasure of meeting Prof. Sears, a gentle-| 
man well known to many of the citizens of Colum- 
bus. Here, too, I met with Rev. Mr. Incersor, Pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church. He wasconnect- | 
ed with Oberlin College at its early commencement. | 
His old friends and pupils will be glad to know that 
he is doing good and meeting the full appreciation of 
those among whom he labors. 

How many strands from the web of the past one | 


‘ gathers in journeying over the prairies of the west. | 


I learned that an old townswoman of my own was 
residing near, and one evening she called at my lodg- 
ings. Time had made the usual changes—silver | 
threads were thickly blended over the matron’s brow, | 
but I recognized the intelligent eye and the kindly 
beaming smile that I had treasured in memory as a 
part of the personal identity of Mary Warre—now 
Mrs. Tompkins. She wil! pardon my naming her, for 
there are among your readers many who remember the 
family of the poor deaf man, who in his youth lost his 
hearing in the army of the Revolution. He married 
a young wife and the time necesserily devoted to con-| 
versation with her husband in the manual alphabet, 
which he himself invented, and the increasing cares 
of a family, left the poor wife to struggle on under 
disadvantages but little appreciated. But though 
there were poverty and toil in their home, they never 
drove out love and virtue. The highly poetic nature 
of the poor deaf father was transmitted to his children; | 


an intense thirst for knowledge stimulated them to| 
efforts involving great self-denial, but they were richly 
rewarded. 

Their more fortunate neighbors sometimes laughed | 
at the richly flowing language that fell from the lips| 
of these children of poverty, but they were taught to) 
let the laughers laugh on. They could afford to be) 
ridiculed for well doing, but could not afford to waste | 
any of the inherent wealth which was to stand them | 
instead of gold. 

In his old age, the pension, so tardily awarded to 
our revolutionary sufferer, was at last given, and he 
enjoyed in the evening of his life, all that he desired 
of this world’s comforts. 

But the daughter! ‘I found her in a home overflow-| 
ing with plenty, with children loving and dutiful, and! 
neatness, order and taste reigned around. Sheddin 
around her the light of a deeply religious spirit, an 
the warm sunshine of factan 0. brought out by early 
self-denial, the blessing of all who know her, descends | 
as a meet tribute to unpretending goodness. As I 
traced the history of this family, I said, What vital 
element is goodness! Let none despair who meekly 
trust in the Lorp, for verily they shall inherit the 
earth. 

The spring is very backward, but wheat fields look 
well where I have traveled. 

H. M. T. C. 





Bloomington, Ill., April, 1854. 
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A COUNTRY GIRL’S THOUGHTS ON AIR AND EXERCISE. 


A pleasant morning to you, dear Mrs. BaTenam, 
and Ladies of the Cultivator. I have just returned 
from an invigorating, care-annihilating, bloom-crea- 
ting romp in the woods, and [ have really experienced 
so much pleasure, that 1 could not help but communi- 
cate it to you all. 

What a source of soul-inspiring enjoyment we 
country girls have, in wandering through the meadows, 
down to the grove, or by way of the broad lanes, down 
to the old woods, endeared to us by numberless remin- 
iscences connected with its shade. But, dear-a-me, I 
know there are many country girls who are as proud 
as city ladies, and who keep housed up, for fear of 
tanning their faces or hands, or soiling their tidy gar- 
ments. A great mistake—that, that the lily looks 
more charming than the rose. 

I believe in clean hands, and white, (if convenient, ) 
but I am not going to debar myself of fresh air, and 
rosy cheeks, for the sake of keeping my hands “milk 
white,” not I. 

Do n’t, dear country cousins, don’t be proud and 
vain; it is not in our places. We were not formed to 
wither our lives away in a warm, unventilated sitting- 
room, or even over a kitchen stove. If the fresh air 
won’t come to you in the house, go out and seek it. 
Do up your house-work, bound out of doors, and let 
this spring zephyr fan your heated brow—dance to the 


| carolling of the birds—drown your care in draughts of 


the inspiring element, and you can hardly imagine 
how much happier you would be. If you have sewing, 
knitting, reading or writing, go out and sit under the 
orchard trees, or in the woods. Your fingers will 
move as glibly, and your minds will be as clear as sun- 
beams; go, you will be well paid for the trouble. 

I detest gossip, ladies—but I must tell you about a 
friend of mine, a dear, good girl, she is, and a very 


_model of neatness. She’s always complaining, tho’, 


and her face is as fair and pale as a moonbeam. Last 
summer [ beguiled her into her father’s garden, per- 
haps six rods from the kitchen door. It was a nice 


_garden—nice gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and 


a few beds of flowers. 
“ Did you help make this garden?” asked I. “Me! 
Why, ’T11’,” was the answer, “ this is the first time 


| I have been in this garden this year; and there ’s father’s 


stable, that he built two years ago, I have never been 
in the inside of it.” 

“ Well!” said I, in astonishment, “ no'wonder you 
look so delicate, and no wonder you wear your dress 


| forever, without tearing!” 


You see, girls, if I chanced to tear a luckless dress, 
ma always brought my friend up as a model for me, 
poor, erring child; but when I told ma of these pecu- 
liarities of my friend, she said: 

“ Well, child, romp in the woods, sit and work in 
the orchard, and if it can’t be helped, soil your clothes, 
rather than become such a house-plant.” 

Now, remember it, dear girls, don’t let us be so 
worldly, that we cannot find time to taste this fresh 
air. Good health and a happy mind is far better than 
delicacy. Good bye. MatTILpIE. 

New London, April, 1854. 


~~ 





Resorcinc 1n Hore.—The late Professor CaLDWELL, 
of Dickinson College, a short time before his death, 
said to his wife: “ You will not, I am sure, lie down 
upon your bed and weep when I amgone. But when 
you visit the spot where ] lie, do not choose asad and 
mournful time; do not go in the shades of evening, or 
in the dark night. These are no times to visit the 
grave of one who hopes and trusts in a risen RepeEM- 
ER! Come, dear wife, in the morning, in the bright 
sunshine, and when the birds are singing!” 
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ORBUSH’S MOWING AND REAPING MA- 
CHINE.—Patented July 20, 1852.—Tus American Mowine 
anD Rgapine Macuine Co., have purchased the Patent Right for 
the above Machine for the United States, England and Canada, 
and are now manufacturing a large number to supply the demands 
of the coming season. The advantages which this machine pos- 
sesses over all others, are obvious, and will readily be acknowl- 
edged by all disinterested persons. Being a combined machine, and 
working equally wellin grain or grass, it enables the farmer of 
moderate means, to procure a valuable Reaper and Mower in one, 
which will do the work of both, and at less than half the usual 
cost. As a Mower it has no superior; it was thoroughly tested the 
fe season in every variety of grass, and in many different sec- 
ions of the country, and in every case where it was properly 
made, it gave perfect satisfaction. It will cut and spread from 10 
to 15 acres of any kind of grass per day. As a Reaper it has never 
been excelled, and has no rival that can in all respects successfully 
compete with it. The patent for this machine covers many points 
of excellence which have heretofore been unknown, and which 
(of course) can be usedin no other. In the construction and ar- 
rangement of these machines, great pains have been taken to en- 
sure the necessary strength, simplicity and durability. They are 
easily kept in order and it requires but a few moments to change 
the machine from a Mower to a Reaper, and in either form it is 
equally strong and substantial. It is not liable to get out of order, 
and if any accident should happen, it could be readily repaired by 
any ordinary mechanic. In the construction of the hi , no 
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ARDER, BROKAW & CHILD, MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF NEW YORK REAPERS AND KETCHUM’S 
MOWING MACHINE, SPRINGFIELD, CLARK COUNTY, OHIO. 











The above Mowing Machine we warrant well made of good ma- 
terials, to be capable of cutting with two horses and driver, from 
eight to fifteen acres of grass per day, and leaving it evenly spread 

| upon the ground, and do the same better than is done with sythes. 
Orders must be sent soon, if wanted for the coming harvest. 
} 








expense has been spared to render them both perfect and durable. 
The Mower weighs but 731 lbs.—the Mower and Reaper combined, 
900 lbs. To any person desirous of purchasing, or of understanding 
the machine more fully, illustrated circulars will be sent, with full 
descriptions, references, &c., &c. 
Price of the Mower, 
“ “ “ 





and Reaper, 
ee in Buffalo. Delivered on boats or cars, free of 
charge. 
Address orders or communications to the Company, or 
CHAS. W. SMITH, Sec’y, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Further information can be had, and machines purchased of the 
following Agents: 
S. M. Drake, Skaneatelas, N. Y. 
Joun ADRIANCE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Lonogtt & GrirFina, 25 Cliff St., New York City. 
A. Wapuam, Goshen, Conn. 
A. W.’TuckgrR, New London, Conn. 
S. V. R. Trowsrives. Birmingham, Mich. 
GouLp & Bennet, Brantford, C. W. 
J. S. Lovg, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Tuos. H. ALLEN, Waverly, N. Y. 
C. J. ALLEN, Sinclairville, Chaut. Co., N. Y. 
J. M. McCu..oven, Cincinnati, O. 
O. Kirrripee & Co., Dayton, O. 
N. C. Peppgsr, Newark, O. 
Ww. A. Giti, Columbus, O. 
J. K. Myers & Co., Connersville, Ind. 
M. Brewster & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. G. Munn, Louisville, Ky. 
May 15, 1854.~2tt 


GET THE BEST.” 
GREAT WORK ON THE HORSE—By Dr. 





GEORGE H. DADD, The Celebrated English Veterinary Sur- , 
geon, now residing in Boston, and confessedly at the head of his pro- ¢ 


fession in this country. 


| 
This valuable work, the experience ofa life, is now going through |p: 
the press, and will be published by the subscribers, during the month 


of May. It will be entitled, 
THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR; 


Containing practical 
di and 





ry the: 


400 pages or more. ; Jen 
Every man who owns a horse should buy this book, as it will be 
without doubt the best work of the kind everissued. Wes 


make a liberal discount by the dozen, and agents and booksellers whe 


can do well with them. 


State and County Agricultural Societies could not have a better 
thing to distribute as prizes, or to circulate among their members. | _ 


Price only $1.25. 
JEWE » PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Publishers also of— 


Cole’s Diseases of Animals...... ........ 0.666. cce cee 

SC BATT re rere 
Schenck’s Kitchen Gardener 
Breck’s Book of Flowers 


et, des china avd whee net Coa 75 
Leuchars on Hot Houses............... CC 

The American Fowl] Breeder....................6.055- 25 

_ May 15, 1854.-3tt et a Le ; =e 
O STOCK GROWERS.—The Celebrated Ver- 


mont Black Hawk Morgan, FLYING CLOUD, will be kept for 
the improvement of stock, this season, at the residence of James 
Orr, in Lykens township, Crawford county, Ohio. 

This celebrated horse was kept by D. C. Doane, at Monroeville, 
Huron county, Ohio, last season, where he has established a repu- 
tation for speed and quality not excelled in the State. Wherever 
he is known he commands the admiration of all. 

Certificates of Pedigree, Stock-getting, &c., can be shown from 
the best men in Vermont and Ohio. 

{-#" For further particulars, address 


JAMES ORR, 
April 15, 1854.-3tt 


Poplar, Crawford county, Ohio. 


observations on the nature and treatment of | “!@88 of 3 year olds, Ohio State Fair, 1850; the Ist Western Virginia 

in Horses. Embracing the most recent and Sta’ 

approved methods, according to an enlightened system of veterina- | 
rapeutics, to be illustrated with wood engravings, in the very | 

highest style of the art. Tobe comprised in one large 12mo. vol. of | P 


50 acquaintance with different bree 
= gives him superior facilities for procuring the best. 





May 15, 1854.-3tt 
pe FF’S MERCANTILE COLLEGE, PITTS- 
} BURGH, PA.—Established in 1840—Incorporated by the Leg- 
| islature of Pennsylvania, with a perpetual Charter. 
} BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
| Hon. James BucHanan, Hon. WaLTER H. Lown, 
Hon. WILLIAM WILKINS, Hon. CHarLes NayLor, 
| Hon. Moses Hampton, Gen. J. K. MoorHEapD. 
| P. Durr, Principal; Author of Duff’s Book-Keeping, &c.; Profes- 
| SOr of Book-Keeping and Commercial Sciences. 
| Duff’s Book-Keeping, Harper’s edition, price $1.50, postage 21 
cents, ms the most perfett and comprehensive in the English lan- 
guage.” 
Duff’s Steamboat Book-Keeping, price $1, postage 9 cents, “a 
perfect system for such books and accounts.” 
| Duff’ Commercial Calculations, price 50 cenis. 
Send for a Circular by mail. 
ay 1, 1854.-4tt 
| 


OLUMBUS WATER CURE AND MEDICAL 
| INFIRMARY, For the Treatment of Chronic Diseases of Fe- 
males and Children.—The above institution is located three miles 
| from the city—is healthful and pleasant. It is exclusively devoted 
to reception of females, no gentlemen patients being admitted. The 
| treatment is unusually successful. Circulars containing further 
| particulars will be sent upon application. 
| Address, W. SHEPARD, M. D., 
| May 1, 1854.-5t* Water Cure, Columbus, Ohio, 


(CHAMPION BLACK HAWK WILL STAND 
FOR MARES THIS SEASON, at the stable of Jas. D. Ladd, 
Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio, and at Atwater, Portage county, 
Ohio. Will be at Atwater the 3d and 4th weeks of May, the 4th 
‘week of June, and the Ist week of July. 

Trrms:—$15 in advance, for which a receipt will be given, stating 
hat if the mare proves not to be with foal the money will be re- 
unded. Pasture furnished at $1.50 per month. 

PrepierEe.—Champion was sired by the world-renowned “Old 
lack Hawk,” of Bridport, Vermont; his dam is a cross of Mor- 
gan and Messenger; he is 6 years old; deep chestnut color; 15% 
hands high; weighs 1,180 tbs.; his appearance and speed can be 
judged of by the following premiums awarded him, viz: The Ist in 





te Fair, 1851-52; the Ist nes 1g State Fair, 1853. 
May 1, 1854.-4tt AS. D. & THOS. W. LADD. 


REMIUM STOCK OF HOGS—CHINA AND 

CHESTER BREEDS, pure white, having drawn several pre- 

miums at County and State Fairs. I have a good stock on hand for 

I have pigs from both sides, that took the highest premiums 

State Fair. Pigs properly paired for breeding $20 to $30 per 
pair. Address, THOS. J. CONOVER, 

Monroe, Butler County, Ohio, May 1, 1854.-1t* 








LIVE STOCK AGENCY.—In compliance with 
repeated solicitation, the subscriber offers his services for the 
purchase of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. His long 

and breeders of these animals, 


SANFORD HOWARD, 
Office of the Boston Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 
March 15, 1854.-4tt 


| QUFFOLK PIGS.—The subscribers are now pre- 
i to receive orders for PURE SUFFOLK PIGS, bred from 
stock imported in 1848, by the late William Stickney, and by the 
subscribers in January, and an importation of twelve in October, 
| 1853. Address, JOSIAH STICKNEY, Watertown, or 


} ISAAC STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. 
| Boston, Mass., April 1, 1854.-4t* 


| — — - 

| QEED SWEET POTATOS.—A corstant supply 
of Seed Sweet Potatos will be kept on hand during the whole 

‘Bircet season, st the Seed Store, Nos. 40 and 42 Lower Market 














treet, Cincinnati, by JOHN F. DAIR & CO. 
April 1, 1854.-2tt 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. ! REAT SALE OF SHORT HORN CATTLE. 

— PAGE On Wednesday, the 2Ist of June next, at Richmond, Wayne 

Prospects of the Wool Market... .......0000sccscccccsccccsees 145 ey Indiana, I will sell without reserve, my entire stock of 

™_ , > i i Short Horns, consisting of upwards of sixty animals. The greater 

Essential Food for I lancs; Ladd @ Ghoep Gale. .....0.00s0.00s 146 | part of the herd has been bred by myself during several years past 
Re-Inauguration of the New York Crystal Palace, Song by Wal- 
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¢ : D ‘on my farm near Rochester, N. Y., from whence they were remov- 
lace; April Snows; Ashes for the Curculio; Machine for Cut- 
ting Corn Stalks; Smut Machine; Springfield Cattle Show... 147 


The Storm—Prospects in Southern Ohio; Sweet Potato Cul- 
ture; Cincinnati Horse Market, Female Militia 
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THE MARKETS. 
OuxI10 CuLTivator Orricr, May 13, 1854. 


High prices rule through the country, but in view of the uncer 
tainty which seems to pervade the future, no large transactions 
take place. The inquiry is mostly for immediate use. Flour con- 
tinues to advance, but the market receipts are light and sales lim- 
ited. Prices in the interior are disproportionately higher than upon 
the seaboard, where they have gone entirely above shipping point. 
Under these circumstances the general consumption of flour has 
fallen off considerably, since many persons cannot afford to pay such 
prices, but resort to the use of corn meal and other articles of food 
not so readily marketable as wheat. It is fortunate in such an 
emergency. that there is a large stock of cornin the country. There 
is no scarcity wheat, but the hope of higher prices on the one hand 
and the risk of speculative operations on the other, keep it from 
moving very briskly. We incline to the opinion that prices cannot 
vary materially from present quotations, before the incoming crop 
shall be brought to market. At that time the market will feel the 
influence of the new supply, whether abundant or otherwise, and 
be affected accordingly. 

Tue Woo. Trabe is still in the dark. We see no good reason 
why wool should not rule nearly or quite as high as lastyear. Ra- 
ther than sell at much lower rates we should prefer to hold on, or 
to deposit in aresponsible Wool Depot, and abide the result. With 
everything of farm product so high, the farmers need not be push- 
ed for money. 

Goop Dairy Propvucts pay well. Cutting cheese at 10@12 cts., 
and new table butter at 18@20 cents ought to satisfy the producer 
at least. We, who have it all to buy, are not so wonderfully taken 
with such prices. 

New York, May 12.—Flour, previously to the arrival of the last 
steamer, had reached to $9 for good western, but has since declined 


to $8.25@$8.75Pbbl. Wheat dull, with sales at $2@$2.25. Corn 
75@s80c. 


CrnctnnaTt, May 12.—Flour buyers are holding off; holders de- 
mand $7.80@$8 P bbl. Very little Wheat offered. Corn 50c.Pbu. 
Oats 45c. Fresh grass Butter packed in firkins and barrels has been 
received to some extent, but it is still in limited supply. Prime 
qualities go off readily at 18c. P tb., and fair at 15@l7c. Grease 
qualities bring 74¢@8c. P tb. Eggs are higher and packers now 
pay 84@9%. P dozen. Cheese, 8c. for good W. R.; good old, 9c. 

Co.tumBus, May 13.—Retail Market.—Flour $8.50. Wheat $1.60. 
Oats 45c. Butter 20c. Eggs8%sc. Potatoes 75@$1. Wood $2.25. 
Hay $14@$15 @ ton. Salt—Hocking, $2; Solar $3.25. 





OWERS AND REAPERS.—The great simpli- 

city of our machines, their adaptation to rough ground, their 
strength, durability and the perfection with which they do their 
work, give them a preference over all other machines. 

In every instance where our machine does not give satisfaction, 
the money shall be promptly refunded, on the return of the ma- 
chine. MINTURN, ALLEN & CO., 

April 15, 1854.-3tt Urbana, Ohio. 

















ed in November last. 
Among the herd is my stock bull Duke of Exeter, (10,152,) of the 
celebrated Princess tribe of Short Horns, bred by Mr. John Stephen- 


8 | son, of Wolviston, England; together with ten or twelve young 


bulls of his get, and about the same number of heifers. The cows 


| and breeding heifers are descended from the most approved stocks 


in the United States, some of them directly from recently imported 
animals, and many of them are now in calf to the above Duke of 
Exeter, whose superior as a stock getter does not exist in America. 
All of the animals are in the prime of their age. As a milking 
stock, the breeding cows cannot be excelled. 

I will sell at the same time ten or twelve thorough-bred South 
Down Rams, one of them bred by Mr. Webb, the celebrated South 
Down breeder of Babraham, England, and the others got by him. 

The sale will take place at 12 o’clock at noon. 

Terms:—A credit of six months, with approved notes, will be 
given to all purchasers in amounts exceeding one hundred dollars. 

To Stock Clubs or individuals purchasing to the amount of $500 
or upwards, a credit of 12 months, with approved notes on interest, 
will be given. 

Catalogues will be ready by the 15th of May. Inquiry, respecting 
the stock or catalogues, may be made to me, at Black Rock, N. Y., 
or of Wm. T. Dennis, Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana. 

Richmond, May 15, 1854.-3tt LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


66 Y OUNG BELFOUNDER.”—By request of sev- 
eral gentlemen near Columbus, we have consented to let 
our horse stand at the BRODERICK Stable, on State street, oppo- 
site and South of the State House, on Fridays and Saturdays of 
each week. The balance of his time he will stand at our stable in 
Groveport. Terms—To insure, $10. WM. H. RAREY & CO. 
May 15, 1854.-3tt 


HREE SUFFOLK BOARS FOR SALE—From 

5 to 9 months old, from Stickney’s & Motley’s importation. 
Terms moderate. Address, W. 8S. LUNT, 

May 15, 1854.-2t* Sidney, Ohio. — 


O WOOL GROWERS—CLEVELAND WOOL 

WAREHOUSE.—We beg leave to call your attention to the 
CLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT, 41 Banx SrREET, where we are 
prepared to receive, grade, and sell wool on favorable terms. 

We flatter ourselves that we have established this business in 
such a section and on such a basis as will insure success and give 
entire satisfaction to consigners, and shall endeavor to merit a con- 
tinuance of the same. 

Cleveland must, we think, be regarded as the most favorable 
point in the West for conducting an enterprize of this kind, being 
situated, as it is, in the vicinity of a large wool growing district, 
and having great facilities of communication, which render it easi- 
ly accessible to buyer and seller. 

We believe that it is generally conceded by those best acquainted 
with the wools of Chio,that none are more desirable for the consumer; 
and certainly no system can be better calculated to introduce those 
wools to the favorable notice of the manufacturer than grading 
them here and having them pass directly into his hands. The man- 
ufacturer will then become better acquainted with the condition 
and style of our wool, and thus be better enabled to appreciate its 
superior quality. 

his system will obviate, in a great measure, the necessity of 
manufacturers employing agents to canvass the country, which 
will be a saving of more than enough to pay all commissions and 
expenses incurred here, the balance of which might accrue to the 
grower and the wool cost the manufacturer no more than by the 
usual method of obtaining his supply. He can here select the par- 
ticular grade or style he desires, without the expense and trouble 
of buying and selling such as he does not wish to work as is the 
case in purchasing mixed lots. 

Probably some 60 ® cent. of the wools of this vicinity will class 
as De Laine Wools, and will usually command a higher price than 
other woolsof the same quality, the benefit of which should accrue 
to the grower. 

We are making arrangements to keep duplicate samples of the 
wool consigned to us, in the principal eastern markets, thus giving 
consignors the advantage of the market East and West. 

We have an extensive acquaintance with manufacturers, and 
have recently visited and conversed with many of the larger ones, 
all of whom fully concur in the opinion that the plan we have 
adopted is the best medium for the wool to pass from the producer 
to the consumer. They invariably express a desire to have the 
grower amply compensated, and think that by establishing Depots, 
and dispensing with the services of speculators, more uniform 
prices wiil result, and both the wool grower and manufacturer be 
benefited. 

We propose to grade the fleeces, only, No. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5—No. 5 
coarsest. DeLaine Wool, may be taken from each of these grades. 
Should we have any extra fine wool we may class it as XX and X. 

The wool will be thrown or graded by those having experience as 
assorters. 

Any lots of wool sent to us will be kept and sold separate if de- 
sired by the consignor. 

Wool forwarded us to sell should be directed “‘ CLEVELAND Woo. 








ting quantity of unwashed wool, if any. 
Sacks marked and numbered will be sent to those desiring to con- 
sign wool to us, thus saving the expense of making or buying. 
hose sending wool in their own sacks, should designate them 
by some mark, or by putting their name thereon. 
Liberal advances made on wool. GOODALE & CO. 
Cleveland, O., April 1, 1854.-0t 


Deror,” with an invoice of number and weight of each sack, sta- { 
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